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of Spitzbergen. I believe we might stop in Greenland much longer than we 
do ; I have been until the 9th September, but I do not see why we cannot 
continue as long as they do in the Straits." 

No. 3. " In 1848, in the early part of May, I was in lat. 82° 00' N. and in 
long. 15° 00' E. In the N. and W. of that point was a complete barrier of 
ice, but to the eastward, as far as the eye could reach on a clear day, nothing 
but a sea of water was to be seen." 



IX. — Re-port on the Return of the Isabel from the Arctic Regions. 
By Commander Ed. A. Ikglefield, F.R.G.S. {Gold Medallist.) 

Kead November 22, 1852. 

Mr. President,— Having at your desire prepared the fol- 
lowing account of my recent voyage to the Arctic regions, for 
the information of the Society, I may perhaps be expected, in the 
first place, to make some allusion to the circumstances which 
induced me to undertake such a voyage, when so many vessels 
were already employed there under Government. Briefly, then, I 
may state that the Isabel, screw schooner, of 140 tons, had been 
originally fitted by Lady Franklin, for a voyage to Behring Strait, 
and that although she was assisted by the subscriptions of the 
President and Fellows of this Society, as well as by a few other 
warm-hearted persons, yet by far the largest share of the expense 
was defrayed by her Ladyship. 

This vessel, strengthened, equipped, and fitted with a 16-horse 
high-pressure engme to work a screw-propeller, having been from 
unavoidable circumstances thrown upon her hands, she forthwith 
offered her to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty as an 
addition to the squadron already employed in the Arctic Seas, 
where from her strong build and easy management she would do 
important service. Their Lordships, however, declined the offer, 
and her spirited owner then proposed to give her to any competent 
person who would convey to Sir Edward Belcher the ample store 
of provision which had been placed on board, and who was to 
remunerate himself for all further outlay, in seamen's pay, occa- 
sional refitments, and foreign expenses, by the sale of the vessel 
on her return to England. 

Though at this time the season was considerably advanced for 
commencing such a voyage, Sir Edward Belcher's squadron having 
sailed nearly three months previously, I accepted the offer on those 
terms, but on the distinct understanding that I might devote my 
efforts in search of the missing expedition in any direction that I 
might deem most expedient ; and with the further proviso that I 
should be able to obtain not only the necessary leave of absence 
from the Admiralty, but also their Lordships' permission to com- 
plete the fittings and stores still required for such a voyage at 
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Woolwich Dock-yard, as nowhere else could they he effected in 
time. Their Lordships cordially granted my application to 
that effect, and moreover, ordered a large steam-vessel to 
tow the Isabel when ready as far as Peterhead Through the 
generous and active exertions of every body in the dock-yard my 
little refit and restowage of provisions and stores was completed in 
a few days, and after swinging the ship at Greenhithe, for the 
effect of local attraction on the compasses, we left the Thames on 
the 6th of July, 1852, completed the crew to 17 hands at Peter- 
head, and finally proceeded on our voyage of hope and zeal on the 
10th of that month. 

At your last meeting, Sir, I have been informed that an extract 
was read from a letter of mine written at Disco Island ; I need 
not therefore dwell here on the particulars of that early part of 
the voyage which preceded the dispatch of that Disco letter, but, 
after briefly stating the views by which I was actuated when this 
enterprise was undertaken, I shall at once proceed with a sketch 
of our progress through Melville Bay. 

My inclination would have led me to pursue the proposed 
North-East Route, between Spitzbergen and Nova Zemla ; but 
at the earnest representation of my friends, who considered it 
as too perilous an enterprise for a single vessel, I relinquished the 
idea, and turned my thoughts to the examination of that far famed 
northern sound, at the head of Baffin Bay, which had not only been 
unexplored by its illustrious discoverer Baffin, but to which he 
had given the name of Smith Sound, though never within a less dis- 
tance than 70 and 80 miles. Should I not succeed in this attempt 
to reach it, or even Jones Sound, I purposed visiting the depot ship 
of Sir Edward Belcher's squadron, in the Wellington Channel, 
and make an offer there of my surplus stores, in compliance with 
Lady Franklin's original intention ; or, if I should fail in that object 
also, I was determined to return to the southward along the 
western coast of Davis Strait, and to look narrowly into every 
creek in the shores of Labrador, in hopes of picking up some 
tidings of the crews of the two iceberg-borne ships. 

The manner in which I have endeavoured to perform these 
various programmes, besides a searching scrutiny at the Esquimaux 
settlement of Omenak, the reputed scene of the murder of Sir John 
Franklin and his crews, as well as into the truth of that mischievous 
story, I will now endeavour to lay before you and the Society. 

Leaving Upernivik on the 16th of August, where we had obtained 
dogs for our ice chariots, or sledges, I pressed forward with all 
speed in the direction of Cape York, taking the requisite observa- 
tions whenever practicable, and connecting the headlands with 
sketches. A view of the coast extending from Berry Island, which 
may be always known by a peculiar white streak on its western 
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side, to Horse Head, will be found amongst the accompanying 
drawings. 

In sailing and steaming through this Archipelago of Islands, 
numerous icebergs of vast dimensions were encountered, ever and 
anon splitting with the roar of a thousand cannon, and sending from 
their reeling bases a swell that was sometimes perceptible at an 
incredible distance. At the entrance of Melville Bay, the view 
of which exhibits Horse Head from the northward, with the Sugar 
Loaf and Devil's Thumb, landmarks well known to the whaler, 
we passed through a great quantity of drifting sea-weed, and the 
water abounded with several species of Mollusca ; Clio borealis, 
Clio helicina, Cetochilas Arcticus, and several other species were 
obtained in the towing net, and with some new varieties were care- 
fully preserved by my invaluable surgeon and naturalist Dr. 
Sutherland. 

Off Cape York a large quantity of sailing ice, as it is termed, 
was cut through, but a vigorous push under sail and steam soon 
carried us clear. Two bears that were seen from the crow's 
nest I succeeded in shooting amongst the ice, and they proved a 
welcome store of flesh for the dogs. 

Passing the Crimson Cliffs of Sir John Ross, which, not expect- 
ing visitors at so late a period of the season, were not robed in 
their scarlet attire, we reached the great glacier of Petowak, to 
the northward of Cape Dudley Digges, on the 22nd. 180 icebergs 
were counted from the crow's nest that day, some of gigantic 
dimensions, bearing rocky burdens of many tons weight on their 
icy bosom. 

Becalmed on a Sunday off Petowak, of which a view with Conical 
Island and Cape Dudley Digges is shown in one of the accompany- 
ing sketches, and being desirous of giving the engine as well as our 
engineers a day of rest, I allowed the schooner to drift so close to 
the shore that we could hear voices shouting to us, and shortly 
after saw several Esquimaux coming down the face of the glacier. 
Being desirous of learning the exact locality of Omenak, I landed, 
but with some difficulty from the obstruction offered by the bay 
ice, which was forming inshore wherever the shelter of a headland 
protected it from the agitation of the wind. 

The fear that our approach seemed to produce at first was 
soon overcome by certain signs of peace familiar to these harmless 
people, and a few presents equally soon placed us on terms of the 
utmost friendship. The immoderate laughter in which they 
indulged, and the curiosity excited by our clothing, led me to the 
belief that they had never before beheld Europeans. I vainly 
attempted to obtain a pilot for the village of North Omenak, but 
an outline drawn by a woman on the snow with a stone conveyed 
sufficient information to guide me to the spot. Leaving our new 
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acquaintances shortly after 6 p.m. we proceeded towards Cape 
Atholl, which was passed about 8 a.m. on the following day. 

Wolstenholrne Island, Saunders Island, and the rock close to 
the shore southward of Cape Atholl, and inside of which we passed, 
were all sketched, and proper rounds of angles taken to fix their 
positions more correctly. 

A calm day on the 23rd enabled us to steam all round Wolsten- 
holrne Sound, till we arrived at North Omenak, where I landed at 
noon with a party of officers and men, in hopes of being able to sift 
the truth of Adam Beck's tales. 

The village was deserted, but the ample store of blubber, seal 
and walrus flesh, with divers articles of winter clothing, found in 
the underground hovels, proved that the inhabitants were only 
away on their summer hunting excursions. Every grave, hut, and 
store, as well as everything resembling a cairn, were most closely 
examined, but no trace of anything European could be found, save 
the few trifles which I have already laid before you, and which 
probably were left by H.M.S. North Star, when she wintered there 
in 1849. One large cairn much attracted the attention of Mr. 
Abernethy, the ice-master, who had been in the same vessel with 
Adam Beck when he related the stories that he pretended to have 
learnt from the natives at Cape York, and asserted that a cairn 
containing the bones of the murdered crews would be found in the 
village. When my attention was called to this great heap, nearly 
6 feet in height, and composed of large stones, as much as three 
men could move, I confess that I felt something more than 
curiosity, and this feeling was not a little whetted when upon re- 
moving the upper stones a quantity of bones were discovered, and 
some of them partially burnt. The cairn was speedily razed to 
the ground, and a foot deep dug into the frozen soil, and the 
result was that all the bones were proved by our valuable surgeon 
to be only whale, walrus, bear, fox, and fish bones ; nothing in the 
least resembling human remains could be seen after the most 
diligent search, and we gladly left the settlement w r ith a full con- 
viction that not only no such dread catastrophe had befallen our 
missing countrymen, but that the whole narrative of Mr. Adam 
Beck was an equally audacious and cruel imposture. 

Having made the entire tour of the Sound, and seeing nothing 
to induce any further delay, we steamed out between the Main 
and Saunders Island. Two small islands not noticed in the 
Admiralty chart were fixed by cross bearings, and named after 
the ice-master, Mr. Manson, who first saw them ; and a neigh- 
bouring headland was called after Mr. Abernethy, the chief mate. 
Nearing Blackwood Point, we looked for the two islands with 
which the chart bars up the entrance of Granville Bay ; but finding 
it perfectly open, we stood in to within half a mile of the shore, 
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and found it a deep, well -sheltered bay, though there may be a 
doubt of its possessing any good anchorage. One of my sketches 
shows its entrance, and the three islands standing off its 
western shore. Baffling gales three times drove us back from 
Cape Parry and prevented our doing much on the 24th, but on 
the 25th good observations were obtained, and the variation of the 
compass was well determined. 

Cape Parry being rounded on the 25th, our exploration of shores 
which had never been visited, or at least of which no account has 
ever reached this age, may be said to have commenced. In coast- 
ing along the south shore of Whale Sound, we sounded occa- 
sionally in 40 to 45 fathoms ; and after running for 25 miles to the 
eastward a party of natives was seen in a bight. We speedily 
landed, and our communications with them satisfactorily showed, 
first from their fear, and then from their unceasing laughter and 
almost frantic gesticulations of surprise and joy, that they had 
never before beheld Europeans. I walked about a mile to their 
summer tents, and obtained several curious specimens, which 
are at your service. The Pot-stone, as it is called, must have 
been a work of enormous labour and time, when it is considered 
that the only tools, with which it has been so neatly shaped ex- 
ternally and so expertly hollowed out, must have been other stones 
of a harder texture. 

These people cook their blubber and seal-oil in similar vessels. 
The knife, the small model sledge, and sledge-dog whip, were all 
procured at that place, and our returns to that harmless tribe 
were an am t ule supply of needles, the thing they most coveted, 
files, knives, spears, and handkerchiefs, &c. From an eminence 
of about 1000 feet in height, we could clearly make out that the 
northern shore of this sound is composed of a group of islands, as 
shown in the hurried outline I made at that elevated spot. 

By midnight we were 6 miles from the settlement, and I was 
delighted to find that no serious damage had been sustained by the 
vessel, though she had twice struck on a sunken rock in the centre of 
the little bay which I named after our zealous engineer, Mr. Bardin. 

The several views of Whale Sound, Nos. VJ, 13, and 14, and 
the chart, plainly exhibit the broad strait, with an island in its 
opening, that leads away to the northward and eastward through a 
clear open sea, for no land, nor ice, nor ice-blink could be detected 
between us and the far away horizon. The numerous angles and 
bearings attached to these views enabled me to lay down, and I 
trust with some accuracy, the islands that I named after His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, Sir Thomas Herbert, the Eari of 
Tyrconnel, and Captain Milne ; and to give this fair and promising 
opening the greater geographic interest, 1 had the pleasure of 
naming it, Sir, after you, our President, the Murchison Strait. 
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On the 26th at midnight we rounded Cape Alexander : the 
sketch will give but a faint notion of the beauty of the scene on 
this charming polar night. The temperature not being less than 24° 
was so mild that we hardly cared, on leaving the half deck, where 
the thermometer stood at 110°, for either hat or extra jacket ; 
the engineer, the stoker, and the men might be seen creeping up 
the hatchways glass in hand to scan these long looked for shores, 
along which our hard working little engine was puffing away, and 
driving us with the aid of a current at the rate of 6 miles an hour. 
For myself, though I had scarcely left the deck for a whole week, 
I felt no fatigue, while the excitement of at length finding ourselves 
in Smith Sound, added to the stimulus of continual daylight, made 
me and all of us forget the natural hours of rest. 

To the fine distant headland seen on the western shore, when 
rounding Cape Alexander, I ventured to give the name of Prince 
Albert, as it was on the birthday of His Royal Highness that we 
first beheld it ; and the high range of mountains on the same shore 
was naturally called after his son, the Prince of Wales. 

A strong head wind, which, shortly after entering Smith Sound, 
obliged us to beat to windward, was now poured out upon us from 
the Polar Sea, and with rapidly augmenting violence. A few 
hours before that, there was so little appearance of obstruction 
from ice that it seemed as if we had only to press forward, and even 
to make choice of our route — either crossing by the Pole into the 
Siberian Sea, or hauling to the westward shoot through Behring 
Strait ; wild ideas of discovering Franklin, rescuing M'Clure, 
and succouring Collinson, began to float in my imagination, and 
as the Polar Basin was now open seven points of the compass, 
with only one small flat topped island in the interval, we did indeed 
push onward with all eagerness. A long tack, however, towards 
the western shore proved that it was encumbered with heavy ice, 
12 miles across, with only narrow lanes to work through, and the 
young ice that was beginning to show itself soon tended to sober 
my fancies, and to turn my attention towards effecting a landing 
in order to ascertain the dip, intensity, and variation of the needle 
in this highest northern latitude that had yet been attained in 
Baffin Bay. But even these more quiet views were speedily de- 
feated, the breeze freshened to a gale from the N.N.W., and the 
short but heavy sea occasioned by the conflicting wind and 
northerly current rendered the attempt impracticable. In vain 
we sought a smoother landing place, but all seemed equally to 
defy our approach, and to anchor appeared impossible on this steep 
coast, as off Cape Alexander we had 145 fathoms within half a 
mile of the shore. 

The gale now assumed a serious aspect, and the ice which it 
drove rapidly out of the Polar Basin warned us to take more 
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sea-room for the night At 6 p.m., therefore, we hove to, under 
a close-reefed topsail, in the head of the bay ; driving amongst 
bergs and floe pieces, and through a heavy snow drift which ob- 
scured all the view. 

The storm continued for thirty hours, until the morning of the 
29th, when we found ourselves closely beset by ice, having been 
driven by the heavy northern swell into the lee pack. At this 
juncture our boiler began to complain, and the rudder to splinter ; 
and as nothing but steam could extricate the vessel from her 
perilous position, both were quickly secured, while in case of need, 
ice anchors and whale lines were properly laid out, with her head 
turned into the right direction for the screw, when ready to act ; 
and when we met together a few hours after at our usual Divine 
service, there were few amongst us who did not thankfully acknow- 
ledge that it did most providentially act at the hour of our utmost 
need. Thus forcibly driven out of the sea we bad pushed forward 
so vigorously to reach, and the wind still remaining strong and 
foul, and the double difficulty of returning to the northward in the 
teeth of the great masses of ice which were driving to the south- 
ward, I was compelled to relinquish all hope of wintering in the 
Polar Basiu. 

Great was the struggle in my own mind in abandoning that 
unknown but now open sea which we had explored beyond Whale 
Sound ; but mere geographic discovery was not the only object 
of our voyage. H igher objects presented themselves— the unabated 
interest that, in , common with the whole nation, I felt in the fate 
of our missing countrymen, as well as the duty I owed to the 
noble minded lady who had sent me forth, prevailed — and we 
endeavoured to turn our back upon that flattering field of promise 
without a murmur at the decree of Providence, which allowed us 
to behold, but not to enter this forbidden sea. 

Jones Sound, which had been the subject of much attention to 
those who were conversant with Arctic affairs, and which place it 
is well known that Sir John Franklin had expressed a desire to 
explore, was the next object that we adopted, and there we found 
the same open water which had favoured us to the northward, and 
which here yielded an easy access to its interior. 

On the 30th of August we ran through Glacier Strait, and 
passing Coburg Island and Kent Islands, our sketches and bear- 
ings enabled us to correct their very erroneous positions. 

By the 1st of September we had reached to 84° west longitude, 
in the neighbourhood of an island with a noble peak, which was 
named after Sir Robert Inglis, and round which the coast of Elles- 
mere Island turns suddenly to the N.W., while that of the North 
Devon shore, on the southern side of the sound, continued its 
westerly direction, until lost in the distance. It is to be specially 
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noted, that no western land was seen to close up this sound, and 
therefore, that though it may possibly curve round into the 
Wellington Channel, or receive a branch fiord from Talbot Inlet, 
yet there seems to be great reason to suppose that it offers one 
more entrance into the Polar Basin. 

At 2 p.m. of the 1st, we were enveloped by a thick fog, which 
prevented our examining the farther shores, either for cairns, or 
beacons, or for a safe winter harbour for ourselves, or even for a 
temporary anchorage. The lateness of the season showed that we 
could not afford to loiter there, and a dead foul wind, down the 
sound, offered no hopes of a speedy solution of the extent or nature 
of this great and, let me add, interesting inlet ; while a falling 
barometer, increasing gale, and threatening sky, though leaving 
me no time for much deliberation, yet called up a few unselfish 
thoughts of what I owed to the care of the people who had 
committed themselves to my guidance. These reflections de- 
termined me no longer to run the risk of being beset in such 
a place, and 1 therefore ordered the helm to be put up and ran 
out along the southern coast. The heavy sea which was 
breaking round us prevented all chance of landing, but we 
kept in shore as closely as possible, and at every lift of the fog 
our glasses carefully scanned every object in view. The following 
day at 2 a.m. we found ourselves a mile from Cape Parker, where 
we were suddenly surrounded by floe-pieces, 26 and 30 feet in 
thickness ; but luckily we were able to take advantage of the lanes 
and openings that presented themselves, and by the aid of our 
steam a few hours released us from a very perilous situation ; 
where if we had been caught by an easterly wind, the little Isabel 
would have inevitably been crumpled up like an eggshell. 

Now came for immediate decision the important question What 
are we to do next ? Should I shape my course along the west coast 
of Davis Strait, the examination of which I felt myself almost 
pledged to attempt; or should I communicate to Sir Edward 
Belcher our northern discoveries, with which it would be important 
for him to be acquainted, as they might possibly influence his 
future operations? The rapid advance, however, of the season 
and the work that I still hoped to execute were indeed urgent 
reasons for repressing this desire, and for resisting the great plea- 
sure we should all feel in delivering at Beechey Island the many 
letters with which we had been charged for his squadron. But to 
counterbalance these considerations my mind dwelt so strongly on 
the satisfaction it would afford the British public, and all the 
Arctic connected families, were we to carry home such late ac- 
counts as we should be enabled to do by returning this year, — 
and so I determined on making the attempt. 

Light and variable winds prevented our reaching Beechey 
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Island till the 7th of September — and dreary and desolate in the 
extreme did this far famed spot appear, as we steamed slowly in, 
with the bows of our vessel many inches thick with ice, and our 
hearts yearning towards the brave fellows who had spent their 
winter here waiting for the time to make a bold dash into the 
mazes of unknown channels and ice-bound shores. We re- 
mained there only long enough to collect the latest accounts of the 
searching squadron, as well as of the brave Kennedy's exploits ; 
and at 12 p.m., as soon as the North Star's letter bags were packed, 
we left the bay under sail and steam. 

To the west coast of Davis Strait, all my attention was now to be 
devoted, and after some delay from a violent gale with a cross sea 
from the eastward, we proceeded in that direction ; and I may 
here mention a curious instance of the difficulties that assail an 
incautious mariner in these regions from the defects of his compass, 
and from the extreme weakness of the horizontal magnetic attrac- 
tion. Being off Mount Possession on the 12th, a thick fog 
suddenly concealed the land, and at sunset we were working to 
windward against a stiff breeze from the southward. Neither 
land nor stars could be discerned, and it was not until nine the next 
morning that we discovered the wind to be then from the northward, 
having chopped round during the night, throughout which we had 
regularly continued to tack every three or four hours. 

At Cape Bowen I landed, and obtained some observations for 
the dip, and erected a cairn ; but nothing was seen to vary the 
monotonous extent of ice and snow, save one huge bear, and a poor 
little fox. 

At Cape Adair we endeavoured again to reach the shore, but 
the brash ice defied our best efforts. Here and all the way down 
this coast we fired occasionally a 12-pounder, and every night 
threw up rockets at intervals. 

At the River Clyde our southern progress was arrested by a 
broad field of ice, which seemed toggled on to the shore by a line 
of lofty bergs which had grounded on the Hecla and Griper banks. 
This ice forced us far away to the eastward, and in 71° 12' N., 
and 61° 30 ; W., we were driven into the pack, but after strug- 
gling for two days and one night we succeeded in again plunging 
into open water. The pack, however, afforded us some amuse- 
ment, as we chased and killed three more bears. No sooner, 
however, had we extricated ourselves from the ice, than we were 
assailed by a succession of the most furious gales I had ever 
witnessed. The first lasted for 6 days, and drove us 100 miles to 
the northward ; when a want of water and some little damages 
obliged us to go into the Hunde Islands, from which place we 
sailed on the 8th of October again to encounter a strong gale from 
the southward. On the evening of the 9th it veered round to N.E., 
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and before it we scudded, until it had freshened to a tremendous 
gale, with a frightful following sea, which sometimes swept the 
deck fore and aft, and obliged us to carry not only a heavy press 
of sail, but eventually scud until we could not safely heave to. 

In this condition we passed Cape Walsingham and Cumberland 
Sound, into which I was anxious to look, with the view of wintering 
in Hogarth Inlet, where I could advantageously carry out several 
series of useful observations, and from whence I hoped to continue 
and complete a diligent search of the coast from the River Clyde 
to the Meta Incognita of the Charts, which thereabouts seem to be 
all guesswork. 

October 13th brought some little improvement in the weather, 
but now we had been forced past our port, and my ice-masters, 
both old experienced Arctic voyagers, earnestly begged that 1 
would relinquish the attempt to get in with the western coast at 
this late period of the season, declaring that the coast could not 
be safely approached but in fine weather, and that every thing 
now showed the winter to have fairly set in. After waiting two 
days longer in hopes of a change, I yielded to the advice of these 
two ancient mariners, and putting up the helm for England, 
arrived at Peterhead in four months precisely from the day we 
sailed ; having during that period reached a higher degree of 
latitude in these seas than any of my predecessors. 

Places named in Map.— Isles: Manson, Three Sister Bees, Northumberland, 
Herbert, Milne, Tyrconnel, Prudhoe, Sutherland, Littleton, Louis Napoleon, 
Mittie, Coburg and Kent, Cone and Smith. — Capes: Abernethy, Alexander, Ro- 
bertson, Albert, Crystal Palace Cliffs, Camperdown, Sabine, Cracroft, Wade, 
Frederick VII., Douglas, Faraday, Norton Shaw, Macdonald, Waldegrave, 
Hardy, and Newman Smith. — Heads : Victoria, Stafford, Dunsterville. — Points : 
Thelluson, Gale, Paget, Bence, Bpger, Sir R. Inglis, Maxwell. — Mountains : 
Prince of Wales, Leeds, Bolton, Glentworth. — Straits: Murchison and Glacier. 
—Bays: Princess Marie, Lady Franklin, Hyde Parker. — Bight: Thorold. — 
Inlets : Cadogan, Talbot. 



X. — On the large Continental Ice of Greenland, and the Origin of 
Icebergs in the Arctic Seas. By Dr. H. Rink, of Copenhagen. 

Communicated by Dr. Shaw. 

Read May 9, 1853. 

It is a well-known fact that all the ice formed from snow upon the 
surface of land, where the heat of summer is incapable of melting 
and preventing its gradual increase, has a tendency to extend and 
move downward, as water would do, according to the same laws, 
in case rain instead of snow had fallen upon the surface. Those 
masses of snow accumulated in high regions of mountain chains, 
even in the hottest parts of the globe, gather in the valleys, which 
thus form the natural drainage for the highlands, and being con- 
gealed into a compact body of ice, move slowly down into lower 
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